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DRAMATIC POLEMICS OF THE 17TH CENTURY 


The rise of the Drama in England, from the Miracle 
Plays to the position that it now occupies, was by no means 
an easy one. The political conditions have varied with 
every few decades, and this fact has not been conducive to 
the development of the stage. During the few years pre- 
vious to the Civil War, the Puritanical spirit began to 
show itself and to have its retarding effects upon all of the 
liberal arts, and more especially upon the Drama. Since 
its very beginning the Drama had been dependent upon 
Royal patronage and encouragement for its chief support. 
With the decline of the regal power several years before 
the unfortunate Charles I met his death, and the conse- 
quent rise of the popular element embodied in the Puritan 
party, the growing sentiment against stage-plays can be 
readily traced. As early as 1632 we find William Prynne 
producing his famous “Histrio-Mastix; The Player’s Scourge, 
or Actor’s Tragaedie,” which created such a stir that its 
unlucky author was expelled from the Bar, condemned to 
stand in the pillory, to have both of his ears cut off, to pay a 
fine of £5000, and to be imprisoned for the rest of his life. 

The last mark of royal favor is the Privy Seal of 
Charles I to provide necessaries for the revels at the Court, 
dated November 7, 1626. From this time forward, public 
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opinion against the Drama seems to increase steadily, until 
on September 2, 1642 we find Parliament passing an 
“Ordinance against Stage-plays and Interludes,” giving, as 
a reason for so doing, the distressed estate of Ireland and 
the distracted condition of affairs in England. Five years 
later a fresh measure was passed to restrict theatrical per- 
formances in the City of London, and in the next year was 
passed the third and final measure by the Long Parlia- 
ment, providing for “the utter suppression and abolishing 
of all Stage-Plays and Interludes.” 

This act was, for the time being, an effectual limitation 
upon the further development of the Drama at that time, 
although in a few cases the letter of the law was evaded 
by the presentation of plays with declamations and music 
“after the manner of the ancients,” a method which seemed 
to palliate the evils of former times. 

So we have seen popular influences gradually retard 
the progress of the Drama. With the restoration of Charles 
II to the throne of his fathers, the check placed upon it 
by the Puritan party was suddenly removed. The Drama, 
with energy that has been stored up in those dark days of 
the Civil War, now bounds forward to the extreme limit 
of corruption, however bad it may have been previous to 
that war. 

This new phase of the Drama was in a degree in- 
fluenced by the court itself. The court-life of the first 
Charles was bad enough, to begin with, but the court-life 
of the second Charles was much worse. Himself a notori- 
ous evil-liver, he gathered for his court a multitude of his 
own kind, making it one of the most wicked and most dis- 
solute courts in the annals of English history. 

These bad influences were on the whole gradual in 
their growth because of the many concessions that had to 
be made to the defeated Puritans, who, however distasteful 
this new order of things might be, were compelled to accept 
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it with the best grace possible under the circumstances. 
With the perspective of time, however, we can readily 
perceive the marked effect upon the character of stage 
literature. 

Jeremy Collier was a non-juring clergyman who by his 
writings had become a prominent member of the political 
and literary world of the time. He was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Stuart cause, and because of his loyalty was 
forced to leave the country until the Restoration made it 
safe for him to return. 

Though for the past century, dramatic critics such as 
Stephen Gosson in his “School of Abuse,” Philip Stubbs 
in his “ Anatomy of Abuses,” and Dr. Rainolds, had been 
assaulting the methods and morals of the English stage, 
yet none of these men were destined to deliver socrushing and 
decisive a blow as was Jeremy Collier. The majority of 
attacks, although based on grounds quite as secure as his, 
were not delivered with nearly as much force and vigor, 
nor attended with such surprising success, as his famous 
work “A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness 
of the English Stage,” published in 1698. 

The book is divided, or rather divides itself into the 
following parts: the immorality of the stage, the pro- 
faneness of the stage, the clergy abused by the stage, and 
lastly some special comments on several plays, among 
them Dryden’s Amphitryon and King Arthur, Vanburgh’s 
The Relapse, and several of Congreve’s plays. 

His arguments throughout the whole book tend to 
prove that the present immorality is intolerable, and that 
there is no precedent for it, while he cites a multitude of 
ancient authors. Although he is here pedantic and carping 
in his criticism, yet his whole opinion and argument carried 
with it a great deal of weight. 

In fact, the publication of this book created a perfect 

Jurore in the city of London, and in the neighboring coun- 
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ties. Four editions were printed and exhausted within a 
year, so strongly was the popular opinion in his favor. 

In his first chapter he is fairly just in his censure of the 
prevailing spirit of the day, especially as it existed among 
the poets — but when he comes to write upon their “Curs- 
ing and swearing,” their utter indifference to religion, and 
their abuse of the clergy, he loses himself in a whirlwind 
of anathema. ‘They swear in Solitude and cool Blood,” 
he exclaims, ‘“ Under Thought and Deliberation, for Busi- 
ness and for Exercise! This is a terrible Circumstance!” 

The abuse of the clergy by the stage was to Collier a 
matter of personal affront. With hands raised in holy 
horror, he deprecated the growing laxity of religious toler- 
ance that characterized the time—and all because in one 
of Vanburgh’s plays, Sir John Brute masquerades in the 
garb of a parson. The clergy at that particular time were 
not especially notable for their saintliness, and perhaps good 
old Jeremy Collier knew this, and resented the exposition of 
these weaknesses. 

Dennis, in his pamphlet entitled “The Usefulness of 
the Stage” said: ‘I may venture to affirm that there are 
among them, who can never be suppos’d to have been cor- 
rupted by Play-houses, who yet turn up a Bottle oft’ner 
than they do an Hour-glass, who box about a pair of Tables 
with more fervour than they do their cushions, contemplate 
a pair of Dice more frequently than the Fathers or Coun- 
cils, and meditate and depend upon Hazard, more than they 
do upon Providence.” 

Collier’s attack upon Dryden, containing the specific 
charge of obscenity, was not answered at any length. In his 
epilogue to “The Pilgrim” Dryden says: 

‘“* Perhaps the parson stretched a point too far 
When with our theatres he waged a war ; 
He tells you that this very moral age 
Received the first infection from the stage, 
But sure a banished court, with lewduess fraught; 
The seeds of open vice returning brought.’’ 
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Again, in the preface to “The Fables,” he virtually 
admits the force of Collier's arguments by saying: —‘“I 
shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because in many things 
he has taxed me justly . . .. It becomes me not to draw 
my pen in the defense of a bad cause, when I have so often 
drawn it for a good one.” But he places a sting in his sur- 
render by saying :— “I will not say ‘the zeal of God's house 
has eaten him up,’ but I am sure it has devoured some part 
of his good manners and civility.” 

Other authors, however, did not follow the dignified 
example of Dryden, but fell to the contest with great vigor. 
Vanburgh, Congreve, Dennis and Drake stepped in:o the 
lists and the wordy war was on. 

Sir John Vanburgh defended himself and his plays in 
an anonymous pamphlet called “A Short Vindication of 
The Relapse and The Provok’d Wife.” He wrote it 
with a bad grace, and on the whole accomplished very little. 
He makes few good points, but manages to turn off the 
sharpness of Collier’s criticism with great adroitness, clos- 
ing with these words:—‘“I almost fancy when he and I 
are fast asleep in our graves, those who should read what 
we both have produced will be apt to conclude there's a 
mistake in the tradition about the authors; and that ’twas 
the reforming divine writ the play, and the scandalous poet 
the remarks upon ’t.” 

At first Congreve could not be persuaded upon to reply, 
but at last public opinion compelled him to make some 
sort of an answer. His pamphlet fell far from the mark 
and did more harm to his own side of the controversy than 
to his opponent. 

Collier answered all these pamphlets by his Defense, 
and his Further Defense of the Short View, and the inci- 
dent was practically closed as far as he was concerned. 

That Jeremy Collier was triumphant we cannot doubt. 
He succeeded in thoroughly arousing public sentiment, 
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‘and it was almost impossible for certain plays to be pro- 
duced. But in those days, as in these, dramas that were 
greatly criticised were apt to be long-lived and popular. 
An anonymous author published a pamphlet bearing the 
mellifluous name of “//e// Upon Earth; or, the Language 
of the Playhouse,” in which he was forced to admit that 
“the horrid comedies of Love for Love, The Provok'd 
Wife, and The Spanish Fryar, are frequently acted in all 
places to which the Players come. The more they have 
been expos’d by Mr. Collier and others, the more they seem 
to be admir’d!” But Collier, after all, won his victory, and 
to him in a large measure is duz the credit of eventually 
reforming the morals of the English stage. 

—Raymond Boileau Mixsell. 





TWILIGHT THOUGHTS 
Hark, the night falls. Dost thou hear the sighing 
Of the sunset wind in darkness dying? 
Dost thou hear the timid water falling 
Where shadows on the rocks are lying? 
Tell me, dost thou hear it? 


Tell me, dost thou fear the spectral quiver 
Of the starlight on the sullen river? 
Dost thou fear the dark that broods upon it 
As the hopeful day were gone forever ? 
Tell me, dost thou fear it ? 


Fear not. These are hours when dim discerning 
Feels the phantom of an old-time yearning 
Wandering far amid the dusk and silence— 
Wandering far, and sometimes nigh returning 
But returning never. 


Through the twilight deepening, backward bringing 
All the passion to remembrance clinging, 
Old affections fall upon us softly, 
Like the memory of a far off singing 
That is gone forever. 
— Edward Harshberger Buller. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR JANUARY 


(NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FIELD-BOOK) 





January 8 A warm day, full of sunlight and blue 
skies. Sometimes in the early year, even as early as this, 
a day is born which so bears in it the promise of spring, 
that thereafter winter seems doomed to disappearance, how- 
ever cold and stormy succeeding days may be. It is an 
earnest of the spring which is to come. On such a day the 
sun shines sweet and fresh all morning, so that by afternoon 
the air is gentle, bearing in it only so much frost as to 
make it sweet to breathe. If there be any breeze at all, it 
is one from the south; so that as one looks southward, 
the veil of mist rising from the distant valleys seems to be 
visible Spring, blown slowly northward. Drawn by an 
unnoticed instinct, one walks toward it, that he may meet 
it the sooner. The impulse to walk is not such as comes 
a month or two later; it is but a faint stirring of that 
Wander-lust, just as the day is but a fleeting masque of the 
season which it prefigures. Our feet are guided into whimsy 
untrodden paths, which lead us finally to sunny sheltered 
slopes where arbutus blooms, half-hidden in the matted » 
snow and leaves. I hear the circling music of tree-spar- 
rows among the pines, and as I splash homeward through 
the melting snow, the sharp querulous call of a downy 
woodpecker in the apple-trees. 

January 14. The bluejays are making a clamor— 
one of them has found something, and from all sides the 
others come to see what is the trouble. I too come, but 
cannot discover what their excitement is about. 

The Lapland longspurs pass every day in straggling 
flocks of from fifty to two hundred, with monosyllabic notes 
dropping faint and sweet from overhead. Often they circle 
and settle on the stubble fields. The prairie-larks run 
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before me along the road, or, if pressed too close, take 
wing; but in a moment I hear their incessant whistling 
further down the road. 

January 75. Walking late last night, I stopped at 
the faintest of faint bell-like notes and searched to see 
whence it came. I tried to imitate it, and what had seemed 
to be a small upright truncated branch of a bare maple 
near by left its place and, just visible, fluttered noiselessly 
into the tree under which I stood. Again I whistled as 
nearly like the mellow whinnying note of the little screech- 
owl as possible, and then I caught sight of a second, sit- - 
ting motionless in the next tree. The two talked with 
each other and to me in that wonderful call—it is Silence 
herself speaking—and rustled among the dry branches, 
unafraid, till I clapped my hands, when they flitted away 
into the winter light-of-the-night —that light of the winter 
stars, in the bottomless reaches of blue-black, which throws 
into silhouette the wondrous interlacing branches of the 
trees, the cobwebby witchery of the elm-tops, in the cold 
and silent air of our northern night. 

A breeze from the west blows in my face as I cross 
the last field, and the last cloud has disappeared. All the 
lights in the village are out. 

January 20. The sun again after a week of rain; 
anda “breath of uncontaminate spring-time” blows. One 
Bluejay essays the spring call of his tribe, pur-lee/ pur- 
lee / —but his fellows still cling to their winter voices, and 
still distrust me as I whistle their distinctive call of spring. 

January 23. On this third like morning the Bluejays 
capitulated, and several flew to where I stood spring-calling, 
and answered me. 

— Samucl Duff McCoy. 
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BENEDETTO 





A turn of the Grand Canal had brought the Rialto in 
sight. The throngs of people, who were continually cross. 
ing during the day, had disappeared, and the little shops 
which lined the eurving span of the bridge were closed. 
Now and then some tardy wayfarer hurried across and dis- 
appeared in the narrow lanes which ran up to the bridge: 
this was the only sign of life or motion except for the oc- 
casional plashing of water against the foundations of the 
ancient buildings which lined the canal. The gondola 
drifted slowly onward under the steady strokes of the single 
oarsman. Like some reed he stood on his tiny platform 
near the stern, and seemed a part of the long oar which 
he used, so like its graceful sweep and fall were the motions 
of his body. His dark hair and eyes proved him a true 
Italian, but his lofty brow, the noble expression of his eyes 
and his firm mouth showed that probably he would not 
always be a mcre gondolier. 

Two persons were seated in the gondola, a middle- 
aged gentleman and a girl. As far as could be judged in 
the dim moonlight, the latter was about nineteen, wore a 
halo of golden hair and was very pretty. From the stylish 
fit of her clothes, one could tell at once that she was an 
American. 

They had reached the Rialto now and were gliding 
beneath its great span, which was cold and clammy 
and from which the water dripped and ran down 
the sides. As they emerged once more into the moonlight, 
their boatman commenced a song,—slowly he sang and 
softly,—one of the old love-songs of Tasso which the 
Venetian gondoliers love to sing. Another boatman, as 
he passed them on the canal, took up the chorus, and when 
they ceased the quiet seemed deeper than before. 

“ Benedetto doesn’t seem himself to-night,” said the old 
gentleman to his companion. 
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“No,” she returned after a moment's hesitation, “nor 
for several days past. Yesterday he followed us around all 
day thinking that we should not notice him. But I did. 
Once, when we were in St. Mark’s, I saw him standing by 
a pillar and looking at us in such an earnest manner that 
I walked over to him while you were examining these old 
mosaics. But when I got to the place he had disappeared 
completely in the shadows.” 

“Strange fellows, these gondoliers,” returned her 
father. “I wonder if he is thinking of robbing us or of at- 
tempting some other such dramatic achievement.” 

Whatever his daughter thought about the matter, she 
said nothing more, and they moved back to the hotel in 
silence. 

* * * * * * * + 

They had been to the little island of Murano to see 
the wonderful Venetian glass made. Benedetto, who was 
now their regular gondolier, had left them at the landing 
stage and they had seen the factories and were returning 
through the narrow little lanes of the island. Suddenly 
a villainous-looking fellow jumped out from a doorway 
end confronted them. It was in the most lonely part of 
the road but the old gentleman raised his cane. Likea 
flash the Italian drew a knife from his belt. Turning 
toward the girl, he seized the gold chain which she wore 
about her neck. But he got no farther, for a flash of gray 
shot past her, and the villain, dropping the knife with a clat- 
ter and an oath, fell all in a heap on the ground. The girl 
turned,—it was Benedetto! He bowed with a strange 
smile upon his face, and followed them back to the gondola. 
. * * * * * * . 

It was their last day in Venice. They had planned to 
take a gondola ride out to the Lido, the long line of sand 
dunes which separate the still lagoon from the rougher 
waters of the Adriatic. Benedetto was awaiting them after 
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breakfast. As they took their places in the boat, the younger 
one forgot her customary “good morning,” and seated her- 
self with a deep blush. They rowed out past San Giorgio, 
with its towering campanile, aud into the broad lagoon, until 
Venice was a confused mass of towers and glistening gold 
behind them. They avoided the wide opening in the Lido 
where the steamers for Venice came in and where the chan- 
nel went, for the tide flowed in there, and it was rough for 
such a fragile bark as the gondola. As they neared the 
sandy shore, the girl turned to Benedetto and blushed again 
when she saw his eyes fixed upon her. 

“Won't you sing us that song you sang the other night 
on the canal?” she asked. 

“Si, signorita,” he answered simply, and sang it for 
them again. 

“Very romantic, all this. Quite the scene for a love 
tale,” remarked the elderly gentleman as he finished. But 
the girl thanked the singer, and this time he blushed under 
his dark skin. 

“Grazia, signorita,” he returned. 

They landed, and saw the old forts and houses and 
walked upon the shore of the Adriatic beyond. Whien it 
became time for them to return, the girl proposed that they 
should do so by way of the other shore than the one by 
which they had come. This meant the crossing of the 
ship-channel, to which her father strongly objected. 

“But it will be so much more exciting” she said, 
“and Benedetto can take us through safely.” 

- “T will manage it, signorita,” said he in his softest 
Italian, and turned the prow in the direction of the chan- 
nel. So they came home the way she said. 

* . * * * * * * 

That afternoon, when they left, Benedetto was waiting 
as usual. He put their bags on board without a word, and 
was strangely silent all the way to the railroad station. 
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As they turned into the last canal, before reaching it he 
broke out again into the old love-song of Tasso’s. This 
was the only sound that was heard from any of the gon- 
dola’s passengers during the trip. At the station they left 
him standing silent and gloomy on the landing-stairs. As 
her father entered the station door, the girl, who was be- 
hind him, turned, and for a moment her eyes met those of 
the gondolier. Then she passed through the door, while 
Benedetto stepped into his gondola once more and drifted 
down the canal. 


— Charles Ames Brooks. 





A VOICE 
I care not for the full melodious tone 
Of breaking waves, or the mad rushing wind 
These organ-points of Nature do not find 
In me a fit response. One sound alone 
Can elevate me to that magic zone 
Where reigns that harmony, of which man-kind 
Has not conceived in his untutored mind. 
Not many sounds can human grief condone, 
Or cause a wandering spirit to rejoice, 
Although for countless aeons it has passed 
Through dim aetherial space. 
Of evening bells 
That chime the vesper hour, or ring the knells 
Of passing lives,— that cadence clear thou hast 
In the sweet thrilling mus‘c of thy voice. 
—Aaymond Boileau Mi.xsell. 
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SOME FACTORS IN DRAMATIC REALISM 


The characteristics of dramatic presentations have 
undergone such marked and fundamental changes during 
the last twenty years, that, looking back from the view- 
point of to-day, there is little enough to be found which can 
be considered common to the two periods. The unvarying 
conventionality which governed the dramatic expression 
of emotions in the latter part of the century just closed, 
under the influence of a general tendency toward realism, 
has broadened to a point where interpretation is no longer 
governed by the dictates of a certain school of acting. 
With the new movements the arbitrary presentation of 
human feelings has given way to an endeavor on the part 
of each actor to make his production not necessarily an 
exact replica of reality, but of such a character as will in- 
duce in the spectators the same effect which would be pro- 
duced by a contemplation of similar scenes in life. 

It is in just this that the art of the actor of to-day lies, 
The very mannerisms with which he gives his portrayal 
the effect of an actual emotion are those which are perfected 
with the most difficulty, and, in consequence, it must add 
to the appreciation of a finished production to be able to 
grasp the character and importance of those histrionic 
devices which impress the spectator as being least artificial. 
More often, however, on account of their very naturalness, 
these do not impress the spectator at all, though they are 
most essential to the attainment of the desired realistic 
effect. 

It is the cultivation of these details that comprises the 
especial province of the creative actor, since there are no 
longer conventional rules applicable to the presentation of 
every situation, and since each character taken by an actor 
must now-a-days be carefully studied and consistently inter- 
preted by him alone. The main difference between reality 
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and its counterfeit is seldom along general lines, but rather 
in the merest details which, taken together, leave an im- 
pression of the inadequacy of the imitation. Strange as it 
may seem, general discrepancies are most readily overlooked, 
while the slightest inaccuracies draw attention all too 
promptly and tend to mar the perfection of a production. 
Wherefore, it is the play involving numerous details all 
carefully considered and relegated to their fitting places in 
the perspective of the whole, that delights the mind of the 
more discriminating observer of the drama. 

And yet, not less vital than the cultivation of details 
is this matter of giving cach incident its proper position 
and especially its proper accentuation. The main aim of 
these factors in the realistic presentation of the drama is self- 
obliteration, and the more completely personality is made 
subservient to the achieving of the purpose of the play, the 
nearer the art of the actor has approached to the realism 
desired. As has already been said, this end is, to a great 
extent, attained by the study and perfection of certain 
seemingly minor details. The work is even more that of 
the dramatist than that of the actor, and he who embodies 
in his plays the most of these principles furnishes the 
greatest number of opportunities for the creative actor. 

One of the factors in achieving realistic effect is sup- 
pression. There has long been a legend in stage-land, 
that every emotion must have its fullest interpretation, yet 
when that is given, realism is not attained. It is a truism 
that what is left in part to the imagination is more fully 
portrayed than what is pictured in detail. A scene which 
is personally finished out appeals more strongly to the in- 
dividual, and it is from this fact that suppressiomof emotion 
derives much of its artistic value. No better example in 
contemporary drama can be found than the tense self- 
mastery of Mrs. Fiske in her presentation of “Tess.” No 
amount of “ranting” could have produced the emotional 
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effect of her high, monotonous utterance. There were no 
tears, no unusual outward disturbances— none of the con- 
ventional manifestations of hatred. But by her very 
reserve, suggested as it was, an almost boundless field was 
opened for the imagination of the spectator. 

Unlike suppression, silence is more in the power of the 
drainatist to impose. Bernard Shaw and Pinero, through 
elaborate stage directions, sometimes compel an exercise of 
reserve, but for the most part the style of presentation is 
left by the modern playwright to the experience of the actor. 
With silence, it is different. Its use is deliberately invoked 
by the dramatist, but he who would employ it must be cer- 
tain of his actor's art. Hatred and surprise are best 
expressed by suppression, but terror and disappointment 
find their most adequate interpretation in silence. It is 
the opening for all the creative power of an actor. Words 
hide faults of execution, while in the strain of silence atten- 
tion grows riveted and the audience becomes wonderfully 
alive to the playwright’s purpose. The terror of the dumb 
pauses in Maeterlinck's Ame creeps iato the hearts of the 
spectators and they, like Mary, oppressed hy this voiceless 
foreboding, cower from its influence. 

Maeterlinck is master of another dramatic factor and 
one whose use lies wholly within the control of the play- 
wright. Repetition has become identified particularly with 
the young Belgian dramatist, and his frequent employment 
of it won him little consideration at the hands of Max 
Nordau. And yet, there is a strength in weakness, a note of 
doubt, an impassioned emotional crisis which is remark- 
ably well expressed by this repetition of pregnant phrases, 
It is one of the devices for exhibiting suppression in the 
tenser scenes and the best ineans of expressing indecision, 
The actor may protest his doubt through pages, but the 
repetition of some one phrase will produce the impression 

_ that he does doubt infinitely more thoroughly than a hun- 
dred statements to that effect. 
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It is this production of the desired impression in the 
spectator that the cultivation of these details is meant to 
achieve, and in it lies the value of every dramatic factor, 
great or small. Through these devices, true realism is at- 
tained. The limitations of the state forbid any absolute 
reproduction of actuality, but. if, by a judicious employ- 
ment of such devices as these which have been just men- 
tioned, the emotions which would accompany the witnessing 
of an incident are awakened in the spectators, the effect of 
the production is virtually real, and the achievement of it 
an accomplishment of no mean artistic value. 

— Pax. P. Hibben. 





‘CROSS COUNTRY 


There is a rare pleasure in a tong walk out through 
the beautiful country around Princeton. Occasionally you 
meet with an interesting character who recounts an historic 
anecdote or tells some story full of local color As Steven- 
son says, ‘you lay aside all your own lobbies, to watch 
provincial humours develop themselves bevore you, now as 
a laughable farce, and now grave and beautiful like an old 
tale.” College life is seen at a perspective. The campus, 
the buillings, the athletic field, all seem merged into the 
one thought of Princeton. But the chief pleasure is in the 
constantly changing natural scenery, in the freedom to 
ramble on, regardless of time and di:tance. 

Once during last November, two of us set out across 
country. Autumn could not have given us a better day. 
Passing out Stockton street and across the old golf links 
we felt the fresh vigor of the morning. It was not long before 
we were looking out across the broad valley that stretches 
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away from Rocky Hill. The grey and deep-green of winter 
were mingled with the brown an. purple of November. 
We watched the low-lying rolls of steam and smoke from 
a freight-train passing along the distant railroad. After 
leaving behind us the old village of Blawenburg with its 
scattered houses and plain white church, we overtook a 
farmer who gave us a ride on top of his load of hay. Here 
we stretched out comfortably and watched the blue sky 
overhead. But for an occasional brushing of the boughs of 
roud-side trees, anc now and then aslight jolt of the wagon, 
we should scarcely have known that we were moving. At 
the next cross-roads, with some reluctance we left this good- 
natured countryman, and followed the unfrequented track 
toward “The Hollow.” This ravine cuts through - the 
range of hills called “Sourland Mountain.” Before enter- 
ing the picturesque gorge we caught a glimpse of the great 
boulder above “Roaring Rocks.” Hantz, a British deserter, 
once hid for several days in the cleft of this rock, which has 
since borne his name. 

“The Hollow” is singularly wild. The three desolate 
stone houses that stand near the entrance may quite proba- 
bly have been arsenal and forge-shops during the Revolu- 
tion. The road leads close beside a clear brook that splashes 
over ledges of s!ate stone. A stranger, a thin, slouchy, 
brown-complexioned man, trudged along beside us, carrying 
a roll of squirrel-skins. We fell to comparing the near-by 
counties and asked him what Somerset was like. He 
answered us with a half-puzzled, half-scornful expression, 
and then added: “Somerset's one of them half-an-half 
counties; sometimes it’s Democrat and then agin it'll go 
Republican.” We were now come to a fork in the road. 
The man turned to leave us, but paused a moment. ‘“Repub- 
licans, ain't ye? Well, now I’m a Bryanite; an’ here's a 
chance for an arguinent right now, but” — with a wave of 
his hand he turned abruptly toward Wertsville, while we 
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took the road to the right. This was hedged on either side 
with sumach and scrub-oak. Once the sudden report of a 
shot-gun startled us as the shower of lead pattered through 
the leaves overhead. Not far beyond we were walking 
along a large field when a covey of quail whirred up seem- 
ingly from beneath our feet. Soon we were on the ridge 
of Sourland Mountain. 

In spite of the haziness we could see that there were 
mountains along the northern horizon. Below us was a 
stretch of woodland directly under the dark shadow of a 
cloud. But the gloomy blackness changed to a rich deep- 
green as the sunlight fell again on the shaggy fir-trees. 
We spent some time reconnoitering an old stone house 
quite deserted. The clusters of bright red bitter-sweet 
berries on their tangled vines gave a cheerful look to this 
lifeless house. About the middle of the afternoon we began 
to feel hungry and stopped at a large old-fashioned country 
house for a glass of milk. Colonel Elroc, the owner of the 
estate, a genial and hospitable old gentleman, came in upon 
us in the kitchen. There was a turkey roasting, and the 
fragrant savours of the spices and pies put the Colonel into 
the best of spirits. He took us out upon the veranda and 
pointed out the crest of Sourland Monntain where General 
Washington had so completely outwitted the British. At 
the eastern slope the woods stop abruptly, like the feathers 
on an cagle’s head, and the rocky hillside is clearly out- 
lined against the sky. Here one hundred blue-coats were 
marched out from the woods along the sky-line, down the 
fuither slope, and back through the woods, to do the same 
thing again and again for one!ong afternoon. The British, 
encamped at Millstone, were alarmed; they surmised that 
Washington had mustered a new army and was marching 
upon New York. The camp was hastily broken up, and 
the red-coats were soon in full march eastward. As the old 
Colonel told us this he rubbed his hands together and shook 
from side to side with laughter. He seemed pleased, too 
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that we had come from Princeton. “Going to Round 
Valley, are you?” he exclaimed, “ well, that’s a good ten 
miles from here.” He pointed out Cushetunk Mountain. 
“On the other side of that is Round Valley. Good luck to 
you, and come in here whenever you pass this way again.” 

From Neshanic the road wound along a quiet stream 
with soft, green pastures on either side. It was now dusk, 
and the cows were lazily cropping the grass under the 
willow-trees. We passed a village almost lost to sight ina 
hollow of the lowlands. Lights began to shine from farm- 
house windows. There was no moon, but three bright 
planets directly behind us guided us northward. After about 
two hours we asked at a comfortable and cheery home as to 
where we might lodge for the night. They told us of the 
White House Tavern, not far beyond. We reluctantly 
stumbled out into the blackness of the night—for 
after the warm light of the kitchen the darkness was blind- 
ing. But out upon the highway again our spirits revived 
and we felt better for the rich milk and generous slices of 
sponge-cake that these good Huguenots had given us. 
For the farmer had told us of his French descent, and how 
his grandfather had made with his own hands the 'cello 
that stood in the corner. The old man had not bent thin 
pieces of wood for this delicate work, but had chiseled each 
part from solid blocks of maple and ash. Now as we 
tramped on toward the tavern a dark cloud seemed to loom 
up not far ahead. Gradually it took more definite shape 
and we knew that it must be Cushetunk Mountain. We 
had come about twenty-four miles from Princeton. That 
night we slept soundly, though the wind blew a gale 
outside. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we 
set out to climb the mountain. A stiff breeze was blowing ; 
in the sky light clouds were tumbling along in reckless 
fashion. It was a steep climb, and we often lost the trail, 
because the dead leaves were three or four inches deep. 
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But at last, out of breath, and eager to enjoy the new out- 
look, we reached ‘the summit. There was Round Valley, 
as cozy and peaceful on this clear morning as some sheltered 
bit of Switzerland. On either side was a range of steep 
and wooded hills with Cushetunk Mountain joining them 
at the south. There was not a sign of a town, railroad or 
trolley-line. The only evidence of travel was the old earth 
road of a reddish hue. As we turned to look southward 
the extent of the view astonished us. Far to the east was 
the smoke of New Brunswick factories; Rocky Hill was a 
pale hummock against the horizon; the two valleys we 
had crossed swept westward to the Delaware River. The 
top of the mountain was densely wooded, though the solid 
rock was jutting out of the earth everywhere. Tall ashes 
and oaks were lying outstretched upon the boulders, as 
they had been torn from the roots aud thrown by some 
great storm. 

Down the side of the mountain we scrambled. For 
some time we crossed the meadows and rambled along the 
lanes of this sequestered valley ; then, finding a pass over the 
mountain, we turned toward Princeton again. We did not 
cross Sourland Mountain this time, but went around it. 
The sun was setting behind the ridge, and the red glow 
grew paler and paler until it was a creamy white. The 
long, broad back of the mountain was a deep sepia, while 
the sunset light brought every one of the leafless trees into 
sharp outline against the sky. In the twilight we passed 
the fertile fields of Belle Mead with their goodly barns, 
and the Reading: Railroad with now and then an express 
train rushing like a rocket along the embankment. It was 
quite dark when we passed the silent, white church of the 
village of Harlingen. This last stretch of the road was 
more keenly enjoyed than any other, for our animal senses 
were now thoroughly awake, and we felt that “fine intoxi- 
cation that comes of much motion in open air.” 

—Stephen van Rensselaer Trowbridge. 





A Portratt 


A PORTRAIT 
As I see her I will paint her 
With her gift of beauty round, 
As each curve runs onward bending, 
Till in utmost perfect blending 
Grace is found. 


As a blue-winged swallow dipping 
Reels its wings before one's eyes, 
Softest blue one moment flashing, 
Then it soars with power dashing 
Up the skies: 


That's the blue her eyes can darile 
With a pure and smiling sight. 
Half a look of timorous daring, 
Half a look of sweetness faring 
On its right. 


Then her lashes fringing darkly, 
As a bough droops o'er a pool, 
Bending with a softest fading 
O’er the water it is shading, 
Clear and cool. 


And her face with skin that's faintly 
Coloured with a faintest red, 

While around heaped high and waving 
Sweet disorder runs a kuaving 

Round her head. 


So with nature as my paint-box 

I would paint her graceful height, 
Till the evening softly hushes,— 
Bids me put away my brushes 
For the night. 


—Louis Woodruff Wallner 
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** Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelquefois pleure.”’ 


Though born in America, Jean’s parentage and edu- 
cation had endowed him with all those qualities of vivacity 
and enthusiasm that make a Frenchman a good comrade. 
How he strolled into Princeton seems to be one of the in- 
soluble mysteries, and how Barry got hold of him, another. 
At any rate, one night in January, Barry stalked into Brown 
Hall, and throwing open his door with an exaggerated polite- 
ness, exclaimed “apres vous.” 

There were many in the room and all looked up ex- 
pectantly, as Jean advanced with a bright face, and a minc- 
ing step. A laugh greeted his appearance, but was met 
with an apparently unconscious smile. 

“ Fellows, this is Jean.” 

Jean placed his guitar case on a divan, and exchanged 
greetings profusely. Oh yes, he was an entertainer—a 
travelling entertainer. And would he play for them? In- 
deed yes. A supreme pleasure—a compliment to his guitar. 

The only accent was a soft musical one, that had the 
qualities of romance and disappointment. Barry drew an 
easy chair before the fire, and Jean sinking comfortably 
into its depths, tuned his guitar. The others waited ex- 
pectantly with smiles of amusement that were ready to 
break into thoughtless laughter at the first provocation. 
The provocation, however, did not come, for Jean sang a 
folk song of old Provence, to an accompaniment of a won- 
derful improvisation of harmony. The old melody, ex- 
pressed in a rich vibrant tenor, had its effect, and at its end 
Barry arose and turned out the gas. 

The glowing coals in the fire-place cast long flicker- 
ing shadows over the yellow wood of the guitar, as Jean, 
with no visible emotion in his face, but with a world of 
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feeling in his voice, sang Tosti’s minor setting to de Mus- 
set’s “ Ninon.” 

“Do you know, Jean?” Barry said when he had fin- 
ished, “I believe we have much in common.” 

Jean smiledsadly. “Very little, Monsieur. Very little.” 

“But Ninon.” | 

A voice caine from the shadows of the window seat. 
“For the Lord’s sake, we’re not ata funeral. Sing some- 
thing lively. What's the use of rubbing all that sort of 
thing in?” 

“What sort of thing?” Barry asked. 

“The sort of thing that gives us all much in common.” 

“ A confession. A confession,” came from the others.” 
Jack, take a seat by the fire, and tell the story of your life 
and love.” 

But Jean held up a warning hand. “That, gentle- 
men,” he said, “is not a subject for laughter. Rather for 
tears. Do you not know then, de Musset’s ‘Tristesse ?? 
Perhaps I can remember it. If so, I will try to speak it for 
you. It incarnates the spirit of illimitable grief, of hope- 
less passion, yet of divine faith. Tristesse.” 

The delicate shading of his voice coloured the hope- 
lessness of the poetry, and he made the last two lines, as 
the author had intended them, a threnody of love. 

Jack arose with a nervous laugh, and lighting the gas 
and a cigarette, patted the little man’s shoulder. “You're a 
wizard, Jean, but you've no license travelling about the 
country this way. You ought to be a professor. How you 
could lecture on de Musset!” 

For a moment Jean’s face clouded, then he smiled. 
“T will sing La Belle Helene. Do you know the dream of 
love? Bah! Opera Comique love: But oh, so funny and 
so catchy. Fa-la-la.” 

After the others had left, Jack remained with Jean by 
the fire. “You must sleep here to-night,” he had insisted. 
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“We'll be awfully glad to have you, and then you might 
want to look at the chapel early in the morning. Barry 
will show you where to sit. You'll see some awfully pretty 
windows.” He laughed uncomfortably. “You wouldn't 
mind, would you?” 

“It would be a supreme pleasure.” 

They sat for some time in silence. Finally Jack moved 
uneasily. “You can't blind me, Jean,” he began. “ Why 
are you letting your life go to the dogs in this way? You 
have no right.” 

Jean sighed. ‘I once had ideals too.” 

.“ And now?” 

“They have gone the way of all ideals.” 

Jack threw his- cigarette into the fire. “ That’sa pleas. 
ant prospect. Are you sure you are right?” 

“T once knew Pierre Marie,” Jean answered incon- 
sequentially. ‘The one who is so impressionistic, but so 
popular with the ladies. I remember one night in June. 
We were in Southern Provence, and were sipping our wine 
before an auberge. The moon was rising over the moun- 
tains, and their long shadows stretched to our feet. The 
pine trees on the summits were flattened against the yellow 
disk. Pierre laughed. ‘There is a picture to impress. I 
wish, Jean, that we could paiut.’ 

“* Thanks be to God that we cannot’ I replied. ‘We 
would only make our lives unhappy, and desecrate nature 
by striving for what we could never attain.’ 

“They call Marie a fool; but my friend Marie is wiser 
than most think. He looked at me closely. ‘Do you not 
know, Jean, that sometimes one is happier in striving than 
in attaining?’ 

“*What about heaven?’ I asked. 

“He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Granted.’ 

“* And,’ I went on more softly, ‘may not a man some- 
times find heaven on earth?’ 

“Just then she began to sing. The clear air carried 
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her voice to the trees, and a nightingale answered. ‘Ma- 
nette,’ I whispered as she came through the doorway. 

“ Pierre laughed that slow, cynical laugh of his, and I 
turned to him angrily. ‘Go, friend Jean,’ ke said. ‘Go, 
but remember that to get what one wants-is not alw ays te to 
want it when gotten.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“*T was merely speaking of heaven,’ he answered airily. 

“ Manette was going to the spring, and I joined: her. 
I could never describe Manette to you— Manette with her 
black hair, and the eyes in which one could Jook. so deep 
and yet see nothing. 

“*Tt is so warm,’ she whispered, ‘and it is so cool by 
the spring.’ 

“The black trees were heavy with summer, and their ” 
shadows were vague like the ashes of dead hopes; but all 
I saw was the gold of the moonlight in the spring, and the’ 
eyes that flashed fire from its depths. From far away, thie 
hollow cry of a night bird floated softly down to tisj a — 
monastery bell was slowly tolling; and in subtle harutony 
came the voice of Manette.” 

Jean paused with a look of fear. The clock in old 
North was striking twelve, and when it had ended, he put 
his hand to his forehead with a dazed gesture. ‘* What a 
fool Iam!” he burst forth. ' 

Jack moved impatiently. “The world is full of fools,” 
he said. ‘We are all fools. I suppose its the price we 
pay for living.” 

“T imagine I have been talking nonsense. Something 
or other abou tmy student days. Perhaps a student can 
understand.”’ 

“Yes, I think I can understand. But why do you not 
try for something else?” 

Jean sighed deeply. “ Because I amacowa:d. All I dare 
to do now is to live without striving.” 
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“And are you happy?” But Jean did not answer. 

The next morning, as he was coming from the chapel, 
Jack met him. “Jean” he said, placing his hands on his 
shoulders, “you know Barry and I are going to take a 
walking trip through France next summer and we think 
it would be the best yet, if you and your guitar would 
come along. You know you could be our covrier, and 
show us things. Now you won’t say no, will you?” 

The expression on Jean's face was one of radiant joy. 
To return to France again, and in such company! Already 
he could live the long careless days on the road, and the 
soft southern evenings before the auderges. It came over 
him that there might be things in life that he had’ missed ; 
and best of all he felt that now he was going to find them. 

“If you would like me—” 

— Charles Wadsworth Camp. 





A DEAD TREE 
Back from the sea and the long rolling dunes, 
Calm in its solitude far from the world — 
Hark to the dirge that the winter wind croons; 
And the wild counterpoint of the seas rolling moan — 
Far from the world on the sand dunes alone. 


Its branches are bare as a gibbet’s worn chain ; 
Its tense limbs are stark as the limbs of a corpse, 
Symbolic of labour and infinite pain, 

Symbolic of life in its sad’ drooping head, 

And all of life’s failures and hopes that are dead. 


“Ts there anything left in the earth or in heaven? 

Is there anything else than to live as you are? 

Is there nothing but life’s crust, then death’s bitter leaven —?”’ 

Through the branches there steals the pure light of a star. 
Charles Wadsworth Camp. 





Lditorial 


EDITORIAL 


The coming and passing of the semi-annual examina- 
tion period have brought to mind once again a considera- 
tion of some features of the general plan under which 
courses of study are conducted here and in other colleges. 
The lecture system is an established institution. It is a 
necessary institution in a university, where to conduct éx- 
ercises on the public school plan of text-book recitation 
would be an absurdity, except in the case of courses on cer- 
tain particular subjects. Yet the evils of the system are 
many, chief among which seems to us its inevitable 
tendency to encourage—if not idleness, during the term, 
yet a too exclusive devotion to those other, extra-curriculum 
interests of which we have so many, and the consequent 
inevitable cramming process at the middle and end of the 
year. ; 

There is, as a professor on one occasion remarked in a 
class-room in the hearing of the writer, a valuable disci- 
pline in cramming for an examination. Results nothing 
short of marvellous can certainly be attained in the line of 
acquiring sufficient knowledge of the subject-matter of a 
course of lectures to pass even a more than creditable exam- 
ination upon them, in a very short space of time. But that 
professor would be the last to maintain that such a hastily 
obtained and superficial knowledge of the outlines of asubject 
is any substitute for that intimate mastery of the range of 
material presented which comes from a gradually acquired 
acquaintance with it over a long period of months. 

There is such a thing as unconscious, or rather sub- 
conscious, processes of learning. A matter which has once 
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been presented to the attention ripens and grows in the 
mind after we have left specific application to the subject ; 
and when we revert to it again, it not only becomes fixed 
in the memory, but has been really absorbed by us and 
made an integral part of ourselves. All the benefit of these 
sub-conscious mental processes, which might be going on 
all the while that our attention is focussed upon other mat- 
ters, is lost by neglecting the study of a subject until the 
last moment before an examination upon it. A man will 
have a better digested, a riper, a more thoroughly assimilated 
knowledge of a subject as the result of —say, half an hour's 
application to it each day for four months, than after the 
equivalent amount of time compressed into a week’s work, 
or even double the amount of time in two weeks’ work. 

The knowledge gained by cramming at the last moment 
is evanescent and fleeting. But even if it were to be 
retained in the memory it would be a body of knowledge 
in the rough —crude, asymmetrical, without proportion— 
whose details have not been made to fit into our general 
view of things and to take their proper place in their har- 
‘monious relation to other subjects and items of knowledge. 
And such a mass of undigested knowledge is but a dead 
weight in the intellectual assimilative system. 

Our recommendation and contention is this: that pro- 
fessors should—even at the expense of surrendering half-a- 
dozen lecture hours—have a system of regular partial exam- 
inations in all courses, extending throughout the term— 
not two or three, but at regular intervals of about two 
weeks; that every inducement should be offered to pursue 
collateral reading continuously from week to week ; and 
that the results of these partial examinations should be 
taken as a basis for that necessary evil, the estimation 
and grading of the work done. The terrors of the final 
examination, with all its artificial, unnatural conditions, 
of high nervous tension, late hours of agonized effort cither 
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not to fail, or, worse still, to win a group higher than the 
next man, and to which are indispensable the superfi- 
cial syllabus and the more than superficial “ trot,”—all this 
would be eliminated and the final examination could safely 
be made a mere formality. This plan would not mean 
ridding ourselves of the compressed agony of the final 
examination at the expense of passing through a number 
of less intense sieges extending over a long period. These 
partial examinations should not require—should not be 
made to require—any special preparation additional to 
ordinary, healthy, reasonable work from day to day while 
the lectures are proceeding. 

There is nothing further from our thought than the 
desire to make the university a den of “ polers.” All that 
we advise is that you should divide and dispose the time 
that you do give to your class-room work in a way more 
rational and intelligent than that of compressing it all into 
_one short period. And since human nature is human 
nature, and student human nature is even more truly (if we 
may be pardoned the “ bull”) student human nature, it will 
always be the case that some tangible present motive must 
be offered to us in the shape of some sort of examination in 
our work, to prevent us from that inevitable postponement 
of duty to which there is such a temptation in the num- 
berless other occupations, legitimate and otherwise, which 
absorb us during the term. 

These considerations have their bearing on the mooted 
question as to the advisability of rendering possible a three 
years course for the arts degree. So long as the pure and 
unadulterated lecture system is continued, which puts a 
premium on the twin curses of loafing and cramming, it 
does not seem to us that there is any limit (other than a mere 
mechanical one) to the possibility of “covering the ground” 
of a four years course in far less time even than that. If it 
is only a question of passing a certain number of examina- 
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tions on a prescribed number of conrses, the man even of 
only average ability, if he sets himself to it with some 
degree of application, can abundantly “qualify” himself 
for a bachelor’s degree in /wo years, not to say three. But 
if our idea is something higher, if a “course” in a univer- 
sity means something more to us than a certificate of so 
many lectures attended and of a critical examination passed 
at their close, then we do believe that a schedule of fourteen 
or sixteen hours a week is fully as much as any man can 
carry and still reap the best profit from his course. It seems 
to us that the three years system, if promulgated, by 
putting too much emphasis upon the examination as a cri- 
terion of attainment—which is already far too much em- 
phasized—would directly tend to foster that superficiality 
which is the curse (and the growing curse) of life on this 
side of the water. 

To give the opportunity, for those who are willing to 
work hard enough, to secure their degree in three years, is 
a laudable project, but it wi!l be free from evil effects only 
if the standard of work demanded be far more stringent, 
rather than less stringent, than it is at present, and if the 
quality of the final examination is no longer made the only 
measure of work done, the only basis of estimating a man's 
qualification to receive a degree. ) 





GOSSIP: 


OF MATUTINAL DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES 


“Tt was the little leaves beside the road. 
Said Grass, ‘ What is that sound, 

So dismally profound, 

That detonates and desolates the air?’ 
‘That is St. Peter's bell,’ 

Said rain-wise Pimpernel ; 

‘Ile is music to the godly, 

Though to us he sounds so oddly, 

And he terrifies the faithful unto prayer.’ 


—Bliss Carman ; “Last Songs from Vagabonda". 


“ But now, whi'e the scapegoats leave our flock, 

And the rest sit silent and count the clock, 

Since forced to muse the appointed time 

On these precious facts and truths sublime,— 

Let us fitly employ it.” 

—Robert Browning; *‘Men and Women” ( Holy-C,oss Day’'). 


When it has happened cighteen times in a quarter that Chapel has 
been held while the Gossip was asleep, he goes and confides the whole 
thing to the absence committee. Iie can say without boasting that it 
was the committee who first sought out him; but now that he has so 
often talked with them about home and other matters of common concern, 
he has begun to reciprocate this kindly interest, and to acquire a taste 
for their methods. Consequently, though not fond of attending Chapel 
himself, he is anxious to know who does attend. 

With regard to the undergraduates, he found this field of investi- 
gation already well covered ; the only opportunity for original research 
was among the members of the faculty. Accepting the inevitable limita- 
tions put upon his labors, the Gossip set to work, and for a whole week 
(barring Sunday, when everybody wears a collar, and the faculty pass 
undistinguished), he had in operation a system of spotting. The results 
of this study are tabulate! here, each attending professor or instructor 
being represented by a letter, to save the feelings of those who might recoil 
frémi having their idiosyucracies publicly noted : 
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| Freshman and Sophomore Chapel | Junior and Senior Chapel 




















THURSDAY | a,c [4 D, 
FRIDAY | B | F, Df 
SATURDAY | | D 
MONDAY [4 Cc, H | 4. D, G 
TUESDAY | 4. Cc. . [4 D 
WEDNESDAY | A [4 D, BLT 





The table shows that, during the week recorded, 9 of the 100 profes- 
sors and instructors attended morning Chapel, and that the total number 
of faculty attendances at the 12 services was 27, or an average of 2.25 at 
each service. The Gossip also has a record of the attendances at upper- 
class Chapel for 17 other days, from which it appears that 9 professors 
and instructors attended, and that the average number present each 
day was ! 59. 

Though not shown by the table, there seems to be some connection 
between the Chapel! attendatce of a part of the faculty, and the activities 
of the absence committee. But that is a problem for students of 
psychology. 

It cannot be that the members of our faculty are heedless of the 
moral duty of beginning the day with divine service, or ignorant of the 
sanitary value of regular :ising and an early morning wal, for it is upon 
these very things that they insist. Yet, while striving conscientiously, 
according to their inghts, to provide for the moral and physical well-being 
of the undergraduates entrusted to their care, they exhibit a modest reluc- 
tance to adopt their own wisdom as their guide. Can it be that there is 
a rule compelling the attendance of the faculty, which might account for 
this discrepancy between doctrine and example ? 

For in the case of the undergraduates, compulsion has heen proved 
an effectual antidute to Chapel-going tendencies: every self-respecting 
student feels the duty of using at least the full number of cuts allowed 
him; and the idea of religion, as represented by Chapel, becomes inex- 
tricably confused with such details as registrar's notices, suspensions, 
doctor's certificates, and pensums envolving fines under the disguise of 
tutor’s fees. 

So when an undergraduate finds it convenient or neccessary to occupy 
his assigned portion of a pew, he does co with the stoical patience that 
he exercises when awaiting his turn in the studio of Princeton's favorite 
barber. After adjusting the sleeves of his sweater and performing sun- 
dry other little offices necessitated by the closeness of his calculations, he 
glances up at the balcony to see if the absence of the spotter has made 
his attendance a work of supererogation. Then, in the vacuity of hi® 
mind, he turus to Ze Princelonian ; and having discovered the date and 
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the dav of the week, having read the university notices, musical, literary 
and miscellaneous, and having parsed the editorials, he reaches for hat 
and gloves, and waits for the last gesture of the benediction. 

He who cuts, though spared from falling back upon 7he Frincetonian 
as a resource, must nevertheless pay an almost equal penalty; he is dis- 
turbed by a protest of conscience —a sense of duty left undone, as though 
he had omitted to cross a T ordotanI. And after awhile the faculty 
commence the task of supplementing this work of the categorical im- 
perative; the proctor speeds upon his mission, and the undergadute be- 
gins to debate the relative plausibility of tonsilitis and ophthalmia, 
preliminary to seeking the sympathy of the committee. Then, if the 
guilty youth has found it impossible to secure a doctor's certificate, if he 
has neglected to specialize in certain subjects, if he is deficient in conver- 
sational powers—if, in fact, he can make no valid or cogent excuse, he 
must accept the penalty: In mil! cases, this is a pensum; the cost is 
about $1.00 for each failure to worship on schedule time. The more 
desperate cases of unregeneracy are punished by suspension, which dif- 
fers from vacation in that its prime requisite is the notification of parent 
or guardian —rather a vicarious penalty, but very popular with both 
faculty and students. 

And now, meekly and humbly as befits one to whom it is not given 
to mould undergraduate sentiment through the columns of 7he Daily 
Princelonian, \et the Gossip advocate a plan that might work a much- 
needed reform. Chape!, with its sa’utary influences upon soul and body, 
shoukl be voluntarily sought out by every member of the university, 
To this end there should be, not compulsion, but some sort of induce- 
ment. For instance, let those members of the faculty who believe in 
morning Chapel initiat: the practice of attending each morning, at a 
healthful hour: adopting a suggestion from the performers of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, they might add an element of interest by marching across 
the campus in a body,—in either alphabetical or chronological order. 
Should even so few as half of them be faithful to the cause, the under- 
gracuites would be there to see. But perhaps that hypothesis is chi- 
mer.cal. Verily, things are iu a parlous state. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE 





The exchanges for January are unusually good. Almost all give 
evidence of a maturer style of treatment, whether it be in essay or story, 
than has been true in previous months. An enumeration, however, of 
the many excellent articles would require more space than we can 
allow ourselves. 

It is a pleasure to see the //arzvard Monthly once more. Its best 
contribution is the essay on “‘Stephen Phillips and His Work,”’ which is 
remarkably free from any apparent influence of other criticisms of Mr. 
Phillips’s poetry, but we feel that all has been said that can be said for the 
present concerning the new poet. In ‘‘The Tower of Silence: A Play,” 
the dialogue is monotonous, there is no action, and the plot is highly 
improbable. In the Vassar A/iscellany we note ‘*'1 he Royalty,’’ a pretty 
story delightfully written, and the historical study, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of English Satire to the Time of Addison.’”’ Zhe Smith College 
Monthly comes to us with two excellent prose articles, a descriptive 
sketch of ‘‘The Children’s Crusade’’ and a sympathetic treatment of 
“French-Canadian Country Life.” ‘‘To a Girl” is true poetry, and 
reaches a height sekiom attempted by college writers. We wish there 
were space to quote it. ‘‘The Prose of Heinrich Heine,” the YALE Lit 
Prize Essay is a masterly literary study; ‘‘ Hans Christian Anderson” 
is also noteworthy though it is written in a far different spirit. In the 
Columbia Literary Monthly, as a rule the essays show better authorship 
than the stories ; this is surely true in the case of ‘‘ The Political Influence 
of Thomas Payne,”’ which is well worth reading. 


UNNR 


AT KAMBNESE 


No struggling forward to the sound of lutes, 
Nor marching onward with the lisp of fife, 
No chanting minstrel clinging to his harp ; 
Erect, alone, upon the greedy cliff, F 
Far-gazing through the pinkish mist of sea, 
She portioned out her children's fatherland. 


A dog, long-howling through the frightened dark, 
One flickering light across the dreary moor, 

One bluish gleam upon the creaking ice. 
And then the fearful night upon the waste. 
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For her, the mystery of life in death ; 

For her. the love of kindred yet to come; 
For her, the ceaseless toiling for the land, 
Cold ceaseless toiling for a barren land. 


AT HUAMME 
No meeting death before a quailing foe, 
Nor conquering with war and bloody arts : 
The sheep still grazed upon the feeble grass, 
The ice still gleamed behind the scarred hills, 
The mystery of sunlight still at night — 
And then the end. A peaceful slipping past 
The gates of winter into Balder s arms, 
A sailing thro’ the purple toward the west. 

— G. H. D., in the Morningside 


EVENING 


Life's glad, long day now blends with tranquil night ; 
With tender touch, the sun from out the deep 

Is gently kissing tired eyes to sleep, 

And strangely solemn is the evening light. 


A path, al] gold, gleams o’er the shadowed sea, 

As tremblingly a bark slips off the shore ; 

Some unseen hand doth guide — we know no more ; 
The slender prow points toward eternity. 


T.oved forms are mourning at the flood's dark side ; 
Their straining eyes no more descry the bark 
Now swallowed in the deepening night and foam. 


But swiftly on tha bosom of the t'de 
The skiff is borne, till, beckoning thro the dark, 
There beams a star to guide the pilgrim home. 
— Harold E. Wilson, in The Wesleyan Literary Magazine. 


A WINTER ODE 


The peace of these white hills has strength serene ; 
They lie snow-silenced in the waning day, 

Sloping below to naked woods beyond 

To fields invisible and hidden streams. 

The western summits bear the tracery 

Of far-off forests lying in the glow 

That fades from out the clear, cold blue, and sinks 
From gleaming down these silent slopes aud vales,— 
Now vales of utter pallor, s opes of white, 

Save where the dark trees break the untinted fields. 
Slowly the dusk glooms o’er the northern sky, 
Veiling with shadowy gray the rising cliffs ; 

And sweeping low along the southern verge 

A cloud-mass lies above the unfrozen sea. 

Aloft, and westward, flashing radiant, 

A single star, set in the brow of night, 

Burns from the darkening blue ; the arching air 
Haugs firm and cold, clear as the outer void. 
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Thou winter heaven, free of languid haze, 
The amorous murmur of a summer's eve 
Fills not thy deep with ties. Beneath thy dome 
The world hath rest of tife more deep than life, 
Stronger than death. Eternal being breathes 
Throughout these silences ; the vast is here, 
l'ressing through still. c Ad spaces unto miud 
With message of eternal miud, and peace 
Out of the Empyrean. 
— Henry WW. Holmes, in The Harvard AMont‘ly. 
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BOOK TALK 





im. By Rudyard Kipling. New York: Doubleday Page & Co. $1.50. 


Those who look for a well-defined plot and a carefully analysed 
dramatic action in “Kim” will be d:ssppointed, for ‘‘ Kim "’ is not essen- 
tial y a story, and it is for this that we have to thank Mr. Kipling. Asa 
careful bit of character-delineation, and development, and as a care- 
ful study of the influence of environment upon charscter, it stands 
par excellence among the books of the year. ‘Kim’ the boy, although 
a youth of precocious an! doub:ful mo-zals possesses a charm that is apt 
to close the reader's eyes to many phases of his character that would shock 
most sensitive persons were they expressed hy any other than Mr. Kip- 
ling. And yet in sp.te of all his irreverence for every law, human and 
divine, the lad has so many good qualities of heart and brain that one is 
bound mentally to begin his reform. The story of the hero’s connection 
with the Lama vives the Look an undercurrent of sentiment that mukes 
it almost entirely human. As in all of its author's work, the lucal colour 
is as nearly perfect as a feeble pen can make it, and the smell of the svil 
is on every page. Looked at in this light it is perhaps the best work its 
wiiter has yet done; yet a compirison along other lines leaves it far 
behind. I will grant that there is more pretension to style; but this 
tends to give the book a certain air of sell-conscivusness that detracts 
from its spontaneity. Artistically it is excellent, and, still better, its art is 
infused with life: but on the o:her hand the style at times becomes 
stilted, and the reader has to think twice before he quite catches ** the 
point”. This isa fault of which we have sehiom had cause to accuse 
Mr. Kipling, and it perhaps is not entirely a fault, for the bouk possesses 
such fascination that the reader is willing and glad to repeat the reading 
of a passage to get its pith, and when a writer interests his audience to 
that extent, he surely has not laboured in vair. 


4 Summer [lymnal. By John Trotwood Moore. Philadelphia: Henry 
T. Coates & Co. $1.25. 
I am glad that an American wrote ‘‘A Summer Hymnal,” and yet it 


is perhaps not a matter for congratulation, for I am inclined to believe 
that uo other.thau au Awericau could have written it. In picking up 
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the book I was first taken with its title —‘‘A Summer Hymnal’’— it 
seemed to express so much, and in such adelicate way. With a title like 
that a man could not fail to write a good book, and one that would make 
itself known. Undoubtedly it isa good book; and I imagine the latter 
supposition will also prove correct. Here we have really a prose poem, 
for each page thrills with the poetry of nature—of the woods; of the 
fields, and of the joy of living. There is a quaint philosophy that 
runs all the way through, and there are many apt sayings that are certain 
to be largly, quoted. He remarks of the locust tree, ‘‘To the careless 
passer-by, who judges trees as he does men, the homely locust would 
scarcely be noticed. It is only when the Silent Questioner of Hearts 
points his finger at each and asks for their talent that the rugged locust 
with his bell-shaped blossom stands out, the poet among them all—the 
tribute-bearer of a struggling world to the silent stars. Again he says: 
‘*For a truth fits every other truth in the world, but a lie fits nothing but 
some other lie made especially for it.’"” There are two examples, and I 
have not looked carefully to find them: there are many others as good. 
It is true that Mr. Moore has been influenced to a great extent by James 
Lane Allen, but if this is so, when Mr. Moore brings his influence to bear 
on some other young writer we can hope to find the great American 
novel. 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. By Thos. R. Lounsbury. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00, net. 


To students of English, every book on Shakespeare that treats of 
some new phase of his many-sided character is a source of unfailing 
pleasure. However crow led the field may seem, fresh volumes are added 
year by year. Scholars never weary of giving us the results of their 
study and reflections in exhaustive treatises. One of the latest and best 
of these is Prof. Lounsbury's book, published as one of the series of ‘‘ Yale 
Bicentenuial Publications.’’ 

The present volume differs from any that has preceded it. There is 
nothing biographical, no analysis of plot or attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of the poet's genius from his works. Indeed, in all the four hundred 
pages there is comparatively little about Shakespeare directly. It is more 
a discussion of the inferiority of his contemporaries and successors as 
well as of the dramatic critics of his own age and of those on down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, giving us by implication an idea of the 
vast superiority of his work. It is a history of the critical controversy 
over the dramatic methods of Shakespeare and his claims as a poet, 
including ‘‘some slight portrayal of the men, whether well or little 
known, who were concerned in these various conflicts, and the relation 
of the precise part they took.”’ 

From the few critical pamphlets. that have come down: to- us, and 
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from chance allusions, we gather that there was a fierce conflict between 
the exponents of the classical and romantic schools of literature, and 
more particularly of the drama, a struggle which lasted up to the nine- 
teenth century. The great issues were with reference to the dramatic 
unities, the intermingling of the serious and the comic, and the represen- 
tation of deeds of violence and blood-shed on the stage. A discussion of 
the unities is comprised in the opening chapters of the volume. The 
classicists, backed by the French and especially by Voltaire, maintained 
that true art was attained only by strict adherence to these laws, while 
the romanticists held that art consisted in the accurate portrayal of 
human nature. The violation of the unities was particularly irritable to 
the classicists, their hostile criticism being due largely to the influence 
of Voltaire, who considered Shakespeare’s work the product of a rude and 
semi-civilized age. These men who attacked the works of Shakespeare 
failed to realize that conformity to rules was not an artistic process, that 
it led to an artificial result. 

The aim of the book throughout, according to the author himself, is 
to show that Shakespeare was not only a great dramatic artist, but she 
great dramatic artist, at least as far as English drama is concerned. The 
volume is full of sound criticism and valuable information that will make 
it indispensable to the student of Shakespeare. 


The College Sludeni and his Problems. By James H. Canfield, LL.D., 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


It is seldom nowadays that we meet with a book wrilter so much to 
the point as this one. It is the forerunner of a series intended to ‘teach 
young men and women how best to shape their ideals and their lives.” 
The influence of college life upon a man is discussed, as well as the bear- 
ing which it has upon his later life. It might seem at first as if the 
subject of work was dwelt upon too seriously, as it is seldom that a 
college student puts upon his work the ‘‘nine hours a day’ here recom- 
mended as necessary. But the advice imparted in most matters is good, 
and we should advise every college man, as well as every man intending 
to be one, to read the book for the insight which it gives into the deeper 
meaning of colk ge life. 


My Lady Peggy Goes to Town. By Bowen Merrill & Co. $1.50. 


As indicated by the title, the story deals with the adventures of a 
young lady in London. After dismissing her lover for his supposed 
neglect of her, she is afraid he will come to some harm on her account, 
and goes to London in the guise of a yourg lord.. Here she is greatly 
admired by the famous Beau Brummel, fights a duel with her lover, and 
saves his life from the attack of foot-pads and highwaymen. Her false 
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pos‘t’on is somewhat dangerous, and she has diffictl'y in getting away ; but 
in this she is providentially aided by her faithful lover. The plot docs 
not lose interest in spite of the fact that the characters are not new or 
remarkable. There is very little attempt to give usthe old English in 
tLe conversations and this makes the book casy reading. The whole 
story is full of interest and shou!d be a popular book this year. 


Crankisms. By lL. deV. Matthewman. Philade!phia: Ilenry T. 
Coates & Co. $1.50. 


**Crankisms”’ is a collection of witty sayirgs and proverbs, illustra- 
ted in an unusual and catchy manner. They are part nonsense, part 
truth, but all bear the stamp of originality. The book has u.erits, and 
not the least of these is that the author knows when to stop. While 
nmiaking no pretensions in the way of being a classic, the volume is one 
with which we can very e: joyably pass away a stray hour or so. 
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ASTHMA CURED FREE! 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent Cure in All Cases 
SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


There is nothing like Asthmalene. It brings instant relief, even in 
the worst cases. It cures when all else fails. 
The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge. 


tll., says: * Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
CHAI N ED . f -ene received in good condition. I cann«t 

eli you how thankful I feel for the gccd 
lerived from it. I was a slave. c hained 
vith putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
en years; I despaired of ever being 
‘ured. I saw vour advertisement for the 
sure of this dreadful aud to: menting dis- 
sase, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves but resolved to give it 
1 trial. To my astonishment the trial 
ited like a charm. Send me a full-size 
dottle.”’ 














Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 
Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 
Drs. TAFTS Bros’. MEDICINE Co., 
Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene isan ex- 
rellent remedy for Asthma and Hay 
fever, and its composition alleviates all 
‘roubles which combine with Asthma. 
[ts success is astonishing and wonderful. 
After having it carefully analyzed, we 
ran state that Asthmalene contains no 
»pium. moophine, chloruform or ether. 
Very trulv yours, 
REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER 


AVON SPRINGS, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 
Dr. TAFT Bros. MEDICINE Co. 
Gentlemen: I write this testimonial 
rom a sense of duty, having tested the 
vonderful effect of your Asthmalene, for 
he cure of Asthma. My wite has been 
SP 74 flicted with spasmodic ——— tor the 
vast i2years. Having exhausted my own 
RELIEF. ya : 


kill as well as many others, chanced to 

see your sign upon your windews on 
goth street, New York, I at once via.ned a bottle of Asthmalene. My, wife com- 
menced taking it about the first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improve- 
ment. After using one bot(le her Asthma has disappearec and she is entirely free 
from all symptoms I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine to all 


who are afflicted with this distressing disease. Yours respectfully, 
0. D. PHELPS, M_D. 


Dr. TAFT BROS. MEDICINE Co. Feh. 5, 1901. 
Gentlemen : I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous 
remedies, but they have all failed. I ran across your advertisement and started with 
atrial bottle. I found rliefat once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and 
Iam very grateful. I have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to 
work. Iam now in the best of health and am doing business every day. This testi- 
mony you'can make such use of as you see fit. 
ome address, 235 Rivington street. S. RAPHAEL, _ 
67 East 120th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL 
Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS. MEDI- 
CINE CO., 79 East 130th St., N. Y. City. 
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